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THE COTTAGE GIRL. 
«“ No fountain from its native cave, 
f’er tripped with foot so free,— 
She was as happy as the wave, 
That dances on the sea.”’ 


In a miserable, dirty, little room in Devonshire 
Street, Boston, there lived a poor woman, whose 
husband had left her with two little children, to sup- 
‘port.herselfas she could. She was not very strong; 
and it is harder work than manytich little girls im- 
agine, to earn enough to eat, and coarse clothes to 
wear. For two or three years Mrs. Wood, for that 
was the woman’s name, managed by constant in- 
dustry to get along with tolerable comfort; but at 
theend of that time she began to sicken, and it was 
soon plain enough to be seen that she would not 
stay in this world much longer. When little girls 
have enough toeat, and drink, and wear,—and 
when they have a great many friends to be kind to 
them,—it isa sad, sad thing to lose a mother—for 
when children are well and frolicsome, nobody 
will smile so affectionately on their little plays as a 
mother; when they are grieved, nobody will soothe 
them with such kisses as a mother’s; when they 
are sick, nobody will watch them so patiently, and 
so kindly as a mother ; and when they die nobody 
will weep for them like a mother. If then it is 
such a sorrowfal thing for little girls who are sur- 
rounded with friends to lose a dear parent, you 
may well judge it was almost heart-breaking to the 
poor little desolate. twins, Thomas and Mary. 
When Mrs. Wood was very ill, anid unable to leave 
her bed, I cannot tell you with what a distressed 
exptession she looked on the dirty, ragged little 
ones, who stood by her bed-side crying for food. 
The poor little creatures meant to be kind to their 
dying mother, and were willing to do every 
thing they knew how todo; but they wete very 
hungry—and they did not know that their sick 
» mother’s heart-ached, as ifa knife had been stabbed 
through it, every time they cried for something to 
eat. A great many people in Boston would have 
helped them, if they had known of their distress ; 
but one poor washer-woman was the only person 
who ever went to see them. Every night, after 
she had finished her hard day’s work, she used to 
goin and ask how neighbor Wood did, and give 
the children a portion of her own supper. On such 
occasions the sick woman often used to take her 
neighbor’s hand, and look up gratefully in her face, 
as she said, “ ‘The Lord will bless you, Mrs. Kins- 
ley, for your kindness to me and my little ones. 
Assure as there is such a place as heaven, you 
will have a home there, for the good you have done 
mein the hour of need. But oh, Mrs. Kinsley, 
what will become of the poor little things when I 
am dead and gone?” And Mrs. Kinsley used to 
answer, ““So long as I have a morsel of bread to 
divide with them, they shall not suffer; and if 
Worst comes to worst, there are asylums and hospi- 
tals enough, where a poor body can go to.” 

“T know it is wrong of me to feel so anxious,” 
said the suffering mother,—‘‘ God is their father, 
tnd T will trust in his mercy.” 

This was the last remark Mrs. Kinsley heard her 
Poor neighbor make. 

The ext evening she went into her room, as 
tsual—The children were sitting on the floor 
witha little brown bowl between them, blowing 
soap bubbles in each other’s faces, and laughing 
When it made them wink,—and the mother was ly- 
tug with her face turned toward the wall, appar- 
ently in a sound sleep. 





** How long has your mother been asleeff?”’ asked 
their visiter in a low, and cautious tone. ‘“ Ever 
since morning,” said little Mary, who was ever the 
most talkative of the two. ‘In the morning J as- 
ked her if she was cold,—for her hands felt cold ; 
but she did not answer me—so Thomas and I put 
the blanket over her, and she has not waked up 
since.” 

Mrs. Kinsley bent over the. bed and looked anx- 
iously in her neighbor's face. It was as she had 
feared !—The tears came to h<i syes—“ Poor little 
things,” slie said, ‘‘ she never will wake up again.” 
“Why not?” asked Mary, with a grieved expres- 
sion about her little mouth, though she did not un- 
derstand what Mrs. Kinsley meant. ‘‘ Because 
she is dead,” replied the good woman. ‘ What is 
it to be dead?’ asked Thomas. ‘“‘It is never to 
speak, or open one’s eyes again, in this world,” an- 
swered Mrs. Kinsley. ‘“ Your mother is dead,— 
and we shall bury her in the ground ; but God has 
a home in the sky, where all good people go when 
they die.” “Oh, we wantto go,” saidthe child- 
ren, bursting into tears; “‘ Why did not mother 
take us with her?” ‘You shall come and live 
with me,” said Mrs. Kinsley, putting the hair out of 
their eyes, and trying tokiss away theirtears. But 
for a few minutes the little mourners would not be 
comforted—they cried, ‘ Mother! Mother!” and 
then sobbed out, ‘‘ Will she never speak to us 
again?” 

The next day Mrs. Wood was buried. A great 
many happy little girls and boys saw the funeral as 
it passed up Washington Street; and they knew 
that it was some poor person, because no carriages, 
and very few people followed it! but they did not 
know she left two wretched little orphans, whose 
hearts were almost breaking, because they were ail 
alone in the world. Ifthey had known about that, 
I am sure they would have loved their own moth- 
ers better, and would have felt willing to part with 
their choicest playthings to give money to that kind 
hearted washer-woman, who was so poor, and yet 
so generous. 

The little orphans did not remain unhappy long; 
for children always forget their griefs soon—their 
little hearts are just like India-rubber—they will 
spring back again, after the heaviest weight has 
been pressing upon them. 

«‘ The tear down childhood’s cheek that flows, 
Is like the dew-drop on the rose; 

When next the summer wind comes by, 

And waves the bush, the flower is dry.” 

- Thomas and Mary went to live with Mrs. Kin- 
sley ; and a little dog and some old black clothes, 
which had been fixed up for them, made them hap- 
pier than princes. Sometimes they had little miffs, 
as children say, about who should hold the dog, and 
who had the largest piece of bread and cheese ; but 
they had no real trouble until nearly a year after 
their mother’s death. Then, a mantuamaker, who 
had her washing done by Mrs. Kinsley, offered 
to take Thomas. She said sh could not sup- 
port both ofthem ; but she would do the best she 
could for one. Mary would have given her dog, & 
her black gown, and every thing else she liked, ifshe 
could but have kept Thomas to play with her; but 
Mrs. Kinsley said he must go,—and Mary only hid 
her face in her lap& sobbed. However, he did not 
go away for many weeks; and when he did go, she 
did not know he was gone “ for always,” as she 
called it. For several days she laid aside a part of 
her breakfast, dinner, and supper, thinking he 
would come to eat it; but when she found he did 
not come, and when Mrs. Kinsley told her that he 
had gone off a great many miles with his new 
friend, she felt as if she were all alone in the world. 





She did not even like her dog; but would sit mo- 
ping in the corner, or walk round and round with a 
troubled look, just as a little chicken will run chirp- 
ing round the yard, when it has wandered from its 
mother’s brood. 

But ina few days she began to brighten up again, 
and tried all she could to do something useful ; and it 
was not long before she was able to help the benevo- 
lent woman, who had done so much for her. When 
children are very small they can be of use, if they 
will only try to think what they are about, and ob- 
serve what others do. If Mary was ever so busy 
about her own affairs, she would run the minute 
she was told, and bring clothes for Mrs. Kinsley 


to wash from exactly the heap she was bid; when 


the clothes were hung out, she would carry the 
pins; and when they were dry, she would pick up 
every one that had fallen on the ground; and such 
small things as handkerchiefs and towels, she would 
sprinkle and fold up with her own little hands. 

As she grew older she became more useful ; and 
when she was twelve years old Mrs. Kinsley would 
not well have known how to do without her. 
Nor was this all the good that resulted from being 
kind to this destitute orphan. Her heart was made 
happy by the poor girl’s affection, and by the con- 
sciousness of having done a good action; and ma- 
ny people for whom she did washing, when they 
heard how kind she had been to another person’s 
child, while she was so wretchedly poor herself, re- 
solved they would do something to assist her. 
More than one offered to take the little girl into 
their service and do well by her; but her voice al- 
ways trembled as she answered, “‘ If the child wish- 
es to go, and thinks it is best for her, I have nota 
word to say, but so long as she is willing to stay 
with me, and our Heavenly Father continues to 
feed us with daily bread, she shall not leave me.” 
And Mary would smile, as she showed her fat, 
strong arms, and say, ‘‘ You will never suffer for 
bread, mother, so long as I have such arms as 
these ; God gave them to me to work for you.” 
Many a parcel of cold food, and many a cast-off gar- 
ment was now sent to Mrs. Kinsley and the or- 
phan; and before Mary was fourteen years old, her 
kind friend had a very comfortable, though old 
house, in the immediate vicinity of Boston, offered 
her rent free ; and a constant supply of work was 
promised her. Mary had always been a cheerful 
child, entering into aninnocent frolic with all her 
heart and soul; but now she was in the country it 
seemed as if she were more gladsome than ever. 
Early in the morning before the sun was up, and 
had washed his face in the ocean, Mary Wood 
might be seen with hoop and pails, and Jowler at 
her side, hopping and jumping along down to the 
little brook, to bring water for washing. Some- 
times she and the dog would try which could run 
fastest ; and then if you had met her at the brook, 
after such a race, you would have seen her eyes 
laughing, her face glowing with health, and dimp- 
led with joy, and her hair all astir in the wind. 
But when the pails were filled, Mary and Jowler 
went back at a more sober pace ; for the pails were 
heavy, and the faithful, affectionate dog did his part 
towards carrying them. 

Thus happily did the little hard-working romp 
pass her days; and nothing like grief would ever 
have entered her heart had not Jowler sometimes 
brought to mind the absent Thomas. She had 
never seen him since she used to save her break- 
fast for him in Devonshire Street. Mrs. Kinsley 
had only once heard from him ; and then she was 
told that his friend, the mantua-maker, was matri- 
ed, and that a lady who had buried her only son 
had taken such a fancy to Thomas, that she had 
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adopted him. Mary had never forgotten him; 
though the remembrance of his bright black eyes, 
and his rosy cheeks, seemed very much like a 
dream ; and she thought if she should ever meet 
him again, she should know him and love him im- 
mediately. 
About two years after they moved to the cottage, 

a gentleman purchased a neighboring farm-house, 
and fitted it up very prettily. He had a great many 
fine things, and among the rest, a splendid peacock. 
Mary had never before seen that bird; and when 
she went to Boston to carry home the clothes‘ Mrs 
Kinsley had washed, she often used to stop and 
peep at him through the fence. Thomas the gen- 
tleman’s son, had often seen her do this; and one 
day he opened the gate and asked her if she would 
not come in and see the birds and the flcwers. 
Mary was very grateful for this little act of kind-" 
ness; but as for Jowler, he was absolutely beside 
himself. He would: jump up on the lad’s neck, 
lick his cheek, and after running round and round 
like a distracted creature, he would bound back 
again, and with a short, joyful bark catch hold of 
the skirts of his coat. Jowler was wiser than his 
mistress—for she did not know her brother—and 
he did! After that interview, the knowing animal 
never passed the house where he had seen ‘Thomas 
without keeping his nose close to the ground, or 
trying to jump over the fence. Once the young 
stranger gave Mary some roses through the garden 
gate; but it was many weeks before she spoke to 
him again. One day she was going down to the 
brook with her pails, when Jowler’s quick bark made 
her look back, and she saw her new acquaintance 
close behind her. Jowler jumped up and gave him 
his rough welcome. ‘I like your dog,” said thé 
lad; “what is hisname?’ I[ call him Jowler, ” an- 
swered Mary. ‘ Jowler!” thought the boy—and a 
flush went over his face, as if the dog and his name 
had brought something pleasant very indistinctly to 
his mind. ‘* Where do you live? asked he. “I 
live with Mrs. Kinsley, down in that small house, 
where you see the clothes outa drying.” ‘‘ Kinsley, 
—tKinsley’’—repeated the boy, in a low tone, look- 
ing toward the cottage. Surely the name was very 
familiar to him ; but where had he heard it? “ And 
what is your name?” said he. ‘ My name is Ma- 
ry Wood.” ‘It all came back to his memory! 
The room in Devonshire Street—his sister—his 
dog—That name brought it all back to his mind— 
and ina moment he had his arms round his sister’s 
neck, exclaining, “‘ I am your brother Thomas !” 
For a few hours, all was joy and confusion at 
dame Kinsley’s cottage ; and Jowler was almost de- 
voured with kisses, because he had first discovered 
the lost one. When this tumult of happiness be- 
gan to subside alittle, Mary looked at her brother’s 
handsome dress, and then at her own coarse, scan- 
ty gown; and for the first time in her life, she was 
unhappy because she was poor. She had always 
been as merry and as thoughtless as the little 
birds, who fly through the air without knowing or 
caring, whether their feathers are black or yellow. 
She had met many children who were handsomely 
dressed , but if she looked at their gowns a minute, 
she soon began singing her favorite tune, “ I cares 
for nobody—no, not I1’—and thought no more of 
envying them than she did of envying the peacock ; 
_but ‘Thomas was her own brother—her twin brother, 
too; and jt seemed strange that he should be dres- 
‘sed so much better than she was. But Mary had 
a good, generous heart; and she did not let such a 
feeling stay in it five minutes. ‘Tam sure lam 
glad ‘Thomas is so well off,” said she to herself! 
‘but after all, Idon’t believe he is a bit happier 
than I am.” 
It seemed as if the boy thought of the difference 

in their appearance himself; for before he went 
away, he said to Mrs. Kinsley, ‘Do. you know I 
am going to put on a frock, and come to work in 
your,garden?” And on his way home he felt a sort 
of uneasiness to be old-enough to do something to 
help his sister. 
When he told the news to those whom he called 
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the next day. They were alittle afraid they should 
find her a vulgar, ignorant, and impudent girl, 
because she had had no chance for education. 
But though Mrs. Kinsley had not been able to edu- 
cate her mind, she had educated her heart; and 
those who have good feelings will be modest in 
their appearance, and have a sort of natural polite- 


of your age who have already chosen God as their 
portion ; share with them the honour and blessed. 
ness of a pious and useful life; and go with them to 
inherit the eternal joys.of heaven. Why should 
you defer coming to a decision ona subject which 
stands thus connected with your present and €ver. 


ness aboutthem. Mr. and Mrs. Marsh were agree- 
ably disaqpointed to find Mary such a neat, modest, 
healthy, pretty looking girl. They were very kind 
to her, #id promised Mrs. Kinsley that she should 
always find good friends in them. ‘The idea of 
adopting Mary occurred to them; but they were 
not very rich, and it was several weeks before they 
made up their minds to speak about it. They loved 
Thomas very much, and they saw plainly that he 
was a little’ uphappy about his sister; so one day, 
they rode to Mrs. Kinsley’s, and offered to take 
Mary off her hands. The good woman thanked 
them, and said, with tears in her eyes, that she 
would leave it entizely to Mary. 

When she told, her, the young girl was somewhat 
dazzled with the idea of wearing genteel clothes,and 
living where they had flowers and fine birds. For 
several days, she was.very thoughtful,—and even 
Jowler in vain stood watching her eyes, to attract at- 
tention. Mrs. Kinsley observed her anxiously, and 
was more than half afraid she would conclude to go. 
At last, she summoned resolution to say, ‘‘ Have you 
made up your mind, Mary. You have been as a 
child to me, & I have tried to be as a mother to you ; 
but your brother will be more able to do for you 
than I am—and—I shall not blame you if you leave 
me.” She spoke the last words with difficulty ; for 
she was struggling hard to keep back her tears. 
“Oh, no, my dear mother, I would not leave you 
for a thousand brothers. It is all over now. I did 
think a little that I should like to-go and be with 
Thomas—but he has not loved me, and taken care 
of me as you have. No—TI never will go away 
fram you.” Mrs. Kinsley wept with joy as she fold- 
ed the grateful girl to her heart; and in that héur 
she was amply repaid for ail the toil and trouble 
she had had in bringing her up. 


a friend in her od age. 


ing 
ing. 


ble rocking chair at Mary’s fireside. 


at her plain, but plentiful table. 


Mr. and Mrs. Marsh were pleased with the dis- 
position, which led Mary to refuse leaving so good | as when the evening gales are heard murmuring 
They said no more to her | and dying away among the chords ofan ABolian 

upon the subject ; but they put her toa good school, 
and often made her presents of neat, suitable cloth- 


At nineteen years old Mary was one of the most 
intelligent, capable girls in thecountry. She married 
a sensible, industrious man, who owned a good 
farm in Connecticut; and as long as Mrs. Kinsley 
lived, she might be seen knitting in her comforta- 
When Thom- 
as became a man, he entered into the manufactur- 
ing business, in which he was very prosperous. 
Many a handsome present was sent to his sister ; 
and every Thanksgiving day she regularly saw him 


lasting happiness? Why linger and hesitate, when 
a crown of unfading glory is the prize set before 
you? Do you find within you a reluctance to attend 
tothe subject of religion? Is it an unpleasant sub. 
ject, one on which you find it difficult to fix your 
affections and thoughts? Ah, my friends, if it be so 
you are ina dreadful state ofmind. And has it ney. 
er occurred to you, how that creature must appear 
in the sight of God, that cannot bear to think of hig 
character and ways—that can take no pleasure in 
his presence and service, and can be happy only in 
an utter unmimdfulness of the Being who made him 
and of the duties he requires of him? One thing 
is plain—either God must change, or you must 
change, or you can never behold his face in peace 
a not like to think on the subject of religion! 
Oh how shocking! What evidence too of estrange. 
ment from the Father of your spirits, and of entire 
unfitness for heaven! But this subject must be 
thought of. It is in vain to think of always kee 
ing it ata distance. You may put it off to-day 
and to-morrow, and next day; but, as God is true 
you cannot put it off always. It will come home 
sooner or later ; it may come suddenly ; and come 
in circumstances, only to tell you that your term of 
probation is closed, and: your soul lost for ever. 
The day of death will put an end to procrastination 
and teach you, when it is too late to retrieve the lose, 
that the care of the soul is the first and great con. 
cern of man.— Hawes’ Lectures to Young Men. 


From the N. H. Obs, 
THE EVENING SERVICE, 
The deep tones of the church-going bell were 
inviting the weary and heavy-laden*to the house of 
prayer. The last rays of the setting sun were re 
flected from the spire, and had crowned the tallest 
trees with a soft golden light. A holy calm was 
breathed over the soul from surrounding nature, 


harp. 

They were gathered to the house of prayer. The 
silent aspiration was ascending from many a pious 
soul, that the. great Master of assemblies would 
vouchsafe his presence, and that the Holy Spirit 
would be there to impress the careless sinner with 
the solemnities of a coming judgment. 

There were many in whose bosoms the voices of 
the choir, and the rich notes of the organ founda 
response, as they breathed in melting numbers the 
heart-felt prayer, that earth and all its scenes, its 
noise and its tiresome vanities might be withdrawn, 
and stand at the foot of the holy mount, while they 
went and worshipped. There was something in 





the appearance of that great assembly that impres- 





RELIGION. 


sed the mine with more than usual seriousness.— 








A BRIGHT SIGN OF THE TIMES FOR YOUTH. 


liar encouragements to seek the Lord their God 
A brighter day is dawning upon the world. 


least unto the greatest. 
all our cities and towns, there are to be seen grea 


the service of God. 


place of which the Lord hath said, I will give it you 





father and mother, they entered very kindly. into 
his feelings, and promised to go and see his sister 


Lord hath spoken good concerning Israel.’’—Cas 


The present is an age when the young have pecu- 


God 
appears to be coming forth to raise up from among 
the young a generation for himself. In the multi- 
plied means that are used for their instruction, and 
the great success: which attends those means, I be- 
hold most cheering indications of the near approach 
of that day, when all shall know the Lord, from the 
It is one of the most ani- 
mating signs of the times in which we live, that in 


numbers of young people, devoting themselves to 
And as I see them going forth 
to the work, and to the rewards to which the Savior 
is calling them, I seem to hear them say to all who 
are lingering behind—‘‘ We are journeying to a 


come thou with us, and we will do thee good; for the 


in your lot, my young friends, with the multitudes 


They were all travellers to eternity, heirs of im- 
mortal blessedness or of endless pain. Some of 
them had come to worship God. A few were there 
.|in the anguish of their spirits to know what they 
should do to be saved, while the greater number 
had been attracted by the distinguished talents of 
the preacher. 

He was a man whom God had blessed witha 
most superior mind, a feeling heart, and a persuasive 
eloquence. His prayer came forth from lips wet 
with Castalian dews, while, unconscious of the pu- 
rity and the sweet simplicity of his language, he 
poured forth the deep emotions of his soul and 
t| wrestled like the Patriarch with God. He stood 
up to address the assembly, and a deep silence per- 
vaded it. Foramoment he looked around upon his 


hearers, that the sight of a multitude of dying mea 
might awaken the sensibilities of his soul.—The 
thoughtless and the gay were there, the man of the 
;| world, the infidel, & the veteran sinner. By his un- 
affected earnestness he soon succeeded in gaining 
t|their attention, and the whole assembly seemed 
bending towards him, as a field of gtain is moved 
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——— 


by the wind. Smiles of admiration were seen up- 
on their countenances as he advanced a convincing 
argument, or illustrated his truths by a striking 
comparison. He seemed to feel that heaven or 
hell were depending upon his words, as witha heart 
overflowing with love, he reasoned with the impeni- 
tent upon sin and righteousness and judgment to 
come. He told them that they were enemies to 
God and under his wrath and curse,—and soon 
the smile of approbation was exchanged for the 
blush of conscious guilt; the head of the thought- 
less one had fellen in deep thought, and the stream- 
ing eyes of another were raised in prayer, and the 
broken sigh was heard, as ifan arrow had reached 
the heart. He felt as if he was in Christ’s stead, 
and prayed them all to be reconciled to God. He 
seemed as if he stood on the confines of time and 
saw the fires of the last day kindling upon the 
world. The sensibilities of his soul were on fire ; 
his thoughts fell with burning points upon the con- 
science, and the number of those who bowed that 
aight in contrition, gave ample proof, that the gos- 
, inthe hands of such a preacher, and set home 
by the influences of the Holy Spirit, was indeed 
the power of God unto salvation. A. 











LEARNING. 





her kind sister had been, trying to teach her. She 
looked up in her sister’s face, and saw that she 
looked very ill, and her eyes were full of tears. Ma- 
ry would much rather she had spoken harshly to 
her than to look so grieved; and her own heart 
told her that she had done very -wrong to try the 
patience of one who had been so good to her. 
But she did not like to say that she was sorry; so 
she took her spelling-book, and bent her head over 
it, to study very hard. 
In a little time, Edmund was ready to repeat his 
lesson: it was short, but he understood it fully, and 
answered every question readily : his sister kissed 
him, and then she said, ‘‘ Mary, you remember 
that little fan of mine with the ivory handle, that 
you like so much; if you will commit your lesson in 
arithmetic, perfectly for a week, you shall have it 
for your own.” ‘ 
Mary did not speak a word, but she hid her face 
in her spelling-book, andsher™tears dropped thick 
and fast from her eves. It was a long time before 
she could command her voice sufficiently to say, 
“‘I do not wish for the fan.” 

“* Not wish for it, Mary? I thought you did wish 
for it very much.” 

‘I mean,” said Mary, ‘‘ I wish to learn my les- 
son, to please you, and because I ought to do so,— 
and not for the sake of the fan; and I do not want 





MARY JONES, 

Mary Jones, and her brother Edmund, had no 
father,or mother; but they had a sister who was 
older than themselves, and who was very kind to 
them. She used to teach them every day, to read 
and write, and to sew very prettily; besides that, 


she wished them to learn lessonsin Colburn’s Arith- 


metic, 
have met with this book; and it may seem hard 
that Mary and Edward should be desired to study 
any thing so difficult as arithmetic; but you must 


remember, that their sister was very kind to them, 
and, therefore, would not be likely to give them 


any thing to learn, which was too hard for them. 


Edmund was’ eight years old, and was able to an- 
swer directly to any of the first questions in frac- 
tions; such as, ‘‘ Seven fourths of twelve, are how 
many times six ?’”’ and he had attended so closely to 
it, that he understood the proportions of numbers 
But Mary, who was seven years old, 
was, | am sorry to say it, unable to answer, ‘“ How 
many are two and five,” or any of those simple 
She had not attended, as her brother 
had done ; and this was the reason she had not 


very well. 


questions. 


succeeded in learning as well. 


“Sister, have you the head-ache to day? Your 


eyes look sick,” said Mary affectionately. 


“Yes, my dear, my head does ache; but I will 
tty to teach you, notwithstanding, about your les- 
son, and if you are attentive, I can make you un- 
What is your lesson 


derstand it in a few minutes. 
to day ?” 


Mary’s face lengthened very much as she answer- 
ed dolefully; “ it is, how many gills in.a quart; and, 
aster, 1 cannot find it out; I’ve been studying a 
while, and I know I never shall understand 


Her sister took a slate and pencil and marked 
outa circle, which she said should stand for a 
quart, then she drew a line across the middle of it, 
and divided the circle into two parts. ‘One of 
these halves, Mary, is a _ ; you know two pints 

| divide this pint into two 
parts, and each part, you know, is half a pint; in a 
half pint there are two gills,—make a dot for each 
gill—now divide the rest as you have seen me do 


makeaquart. Now,lw 


this.” 
“Ty ¢ : ” 
annot, sister. 


“Well Mary, then I will doit. Iplace a dot for 
tach gill—now count the gills; there areeight. I 


think you understand now, Mary ?” 


ling y 


“ Very soon—now tell me, lest you forget it, Ma- 


'y, how many gills in a quart ?” 


. don’t know—I never shall learn those hard 
hsecmgomel and Mary looked very red,—for she 
484 good deal ashamed of her inattention, while 


Perhaps some of my little readers may not 


“Yes, sister, I think I do; may I take my spel- 


you to give it to me, if Ido get my lesson. Indeed, 
sister, I willtry to learn better, if you will not look 
so sorry.” 

Her sister did not look sorry then; but she kis- 
sed Mary, and told her, if she pleased, she might 
come and attend, that moment, to her arithmetic 
lesson. When the explanation was finished, Mary 
answered tothe question, of “ How many gills to a 
quart ;’—“ Eight.” 

In a few months she understood all the mysteries of 
her arthmetic ; if at any time her lesson seemed too 
difficult, she recollected the time when she learned 
the number of gills to a quart, and would say, very 
gravely, to her brother, “ After all, Edmund, there 
is nothing like trying; for I find when I really try, 
that I carn learn any thing—any thing, I mean, in 
fractions, & spelling ; & I remember, when I did not 
get my lesson perfectly, it was always because I was 
thinking of something besides countmg. I wasal- 
ways thinking of our blocks, and how we should 
make a temple, and put the kitten inside, or some- 
thing else that had nothing to do with the lesson. 
I tell you this Edmund,” she concluded, with a 
dignified air, ‘so that you may know how to cor- 
rect yourself if—if you should not study well. 
Come, let us go build a pagoda.” [Juv. Mis. 











THE TOILET. 








CORSETS, 


Remarks on the Injuries resulting: from confinement 
of the chest by dress; by N. R. Smith, M. D. 
Professor of Anatomy in Jefferson College. 


I know not which would appear the most ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of the other, the wasp-waisted la- 
dy of our own country, or the Chinese belle, with 
a foot no bigger than a Mandarin’s thumb; nor do 
I know which would most offend the unsophistica- 
ted eye of nature; but this I know, that the defor- 
mity of the latter is unimportant in regard to health, 
while that of the former is acqutred at the expense 
of vital organs, which may not be encroached upon 
with impunity. Itis a fact, although perhaps not 
generally observed, that in females, by a peculiarity 
of mechanism, the whole structure of the chest is 
more elastic and mobile, and that the free tnotions 
of the chest in relation to the function of respira- 
tion are more important than they are in males. 

From this observation it follows that any article 
of dress which contracts in any considerable degree 
the chest, must be infinitely more productive of 
mischief to the female than to the male. Females 
are exceedingly incredulous in regard to the inju- 
ries resulting from incarceration of the chest, be- 
cause the corset, after having been worn for a con- 


————— 


fort as a support to the body. This, however, on- 
ly renders the mischief insidious. 

We very well know that by Aabit the body may 
be so inured to almost any restraint as to become 
unconscious of its presence ; but ifit be persevered 
in the injurious effects, sooner or later, result. All 
admit, that the corset, when first worn, causes 
much uneasiness, and young girls are often very re- 
fractory in regard to this part of their physical edu- 
cation. 

The injuries which result to the constitution 
from long continued compression of the thorax, are 
manifold. Not only are the motions of the chest 
restrained, but the capacity of the lungs for air is 
encroached upon; the blood circulating through 
these organs is retarded, and its change, effected 
by the atmosphere, ceases to be complete. The 
lungs become engorged, and are thus provoked to 
disease. With us the diseuse which will most 
frequently be developed, or originally caused, is tu- 
berculous consumption.— With inflammatory affec- 
tions of the lungs, diseases of the heart and circu- 
latory organs are also in the train of its effects. It 
has been ascertained by experiments, that the alter- 
nate expansion and collapse of the chest are almost 
as necessary to a free circulation of blood, as to 
healthy respiration. ‘The mechanical pressure ope- 
rates immediately upon the heart, restraining its 
natural expansion for the reception of blood. 

The frequent occurrence of faintings in females 
fashionably attired, especially when breathing the 
impure air of crowded rooms, and when the circu- 
lation is hurried by exercise, are proofs of the just- 
ness of our observations. Whenever this occurs in 
the presence of an honest matron, acquainted with 
the mysteries of the modern toilet, she immediately 
applies herself with scissors, tooth, and nail, to the 
lacings of the corset, and with all the eagerness 
with which one would cut the rope of a suicide, 
Palpitation of the heart also results from any cause, 
which, restraining the natural action of the organ, 
compels it to struggle in the performance of its of- 
fice. The injuries also inflicted on the digestive 
organs are not less obvious than those of the circu- 
latory. But that there are other still more deplora- 
ble effects resulting from this absurd practice, and 
which are often productive of infinite misery and 
protracted suffering to females, is proved daily by 
the record of fashion’s infirmary. 

The argument however which of all others may 
perhaps with females be most effectually employed 
against the use of this procrustean girdle, is the 
fact that, besides its less direct influence, in substi- 
tuting the pale ensign of disease for the ‘ crimson 
of their lips and of their cheeks,” it often spoils the 
symmetry of the form. - 

It is a capricious fashion which admires a preter- 
naturally small waist in the female figure; the pro- 
portion that nature has assigned it is that which 
alone pleases the tasie capable of appreciating the 
truly beautiful. 








THE NURSERY. 


From the N. H. Observer. 
ELIJAH AND ELISHA. 

It would have been extremely interesting to 
have followed these prophets in their last journey 
from Jericho to the Jordan. Elisha was aware 
that it was the last time that he should be allowed 
the delightful privilege of conversing with his hor- 
oured master, and they both knew that before the 
sun should go down, Elijah would be translated, and 
that Elisha would be left alone in the midst of an 
ungodly world. . 

It must have been an impressive spectacle to 
see the old Prophet, with his hoary head, his dress 
of extreme simplicity, his bold and resolute coun- 
tenance, and his commanding mien, urging his.way 
in obedience to the directions of heaven, to the spot’ 
that was to be the scene of his translation to the 
presence of his God. No faltering footsteps delay- 
ed his course ; no wavering faith agitated his bo> 
som, but with an eye fixed on the opening visions 
of eternity,and his soul cheered by the prospects of 














siderable time, not only ceases to give any sensivle 
inconvenience, but seems necessary to their com- 


coming glory, he pressed right onward to the Jor- 
dan, and hastened to put on immortality. 
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And Elijah said unto Elisha, the time of my de- 
parture is at hand. I have fought the battles of the 
Lord, and am now going to my eternal rest. My 
life hath been indeed a wearisome pilgrimage, and 
many sorrows have been crowded into its nar- 
row span. 
tain as I sat by its side, and received my food from 
the ravens, whom God had commissioned to sustain 
my life.—I have been hunted, like 4 wild beast, by 
the impious Ahab, and the fiend-like Jezebel has 
thirsted for my blood. The sorrows of death hath 
oftentimes compassed me about, and in the bitter- 
ness of my soul I said, Take away my life, for lam 
not better than my fathers. But God hath been 
very gracious unto his servant. I have stood in 
the presence of the King of Isrdel, and in the 
strength of the Lord, I have threatened'him with 
the wrath of the Almighty for his manifold crimes. 
And whed I was jealous for the Lord of hosts, and 
mourned over his fallen altars, his spirit came migh- 
tily upon me, and with this right hand I slew all 
the prophets of Baal, and made the brook Kishon to 
overflow with their blodd. My enemies were gath- 
ered together to take my life, but the fire came 
down from God out of beaven, and they were burn- 
ed in the fierceness of his anger. And now behold 
E go from the rage of a wicked world to the compa- 
ity of holy patriarchs; from the fury and the strife of 
men tothe songs of the morning stars, and God 
will be my everlasting reward. 

And it ca:ne to pass when they came to Jordan, 
that Elijah took his mantle, and wrapped it togeth- 
et, and smote the waters, and they were divided 
hither and thither, so that theytwo went over on 
dry ground. . 

And Elisha said unto Elijah, Behold, we walk 
on dry land in the midst of the sea. The hand of 
the Lord hath been stretched over the Red sea, to 
make a way for his people through the waters, and 
he hath condescended to bring us also through this 
Jordan. 

And Elijah said unto Elisha, the hour of my 
departure is at hand. Thou must go through thy 
pilgrimage alone, my son. Lean thou upon the 
arm of the God of Jacob, till thou art gathered to 
thy fathers, and the bitterness of death is past. 

And it came to pass as they talked, that, behold, 
there appeared a chariot of fire, and horses of fire, 
and parted them both asunder; and Elijah went up 
by a whirlwind into heaven. 

We might follow the surviving prophet in his 
Meditation upon this affecting scene, but we would 
rather give way to some reflection. 

God hath sent each ofus to Jordan. Our feet 
must tread its cold waves. before the land of promise 
shall be our inheritance. While on our way thither, 
let our minds be impressed with the realities of eter- 
nal scenes, and let us endeavour to imitate the spirit 
and the feelings which we may suppose Elijah to 
have possessed in view of his everlasting reward. 

A. N. A. 











MISCELLANY. 








A DYING FATHER’S ADVICE TO HIS SON. 

_ The wise Lockman (author of a collection of fa- 
bles among the Arabians) being on his death bed, 
ordered his son to approach: and, giving him his 
blessing, he said :—‘* My son, that which I wish to 
recommend to theé more particularly is, that thou 
carefully observe the siz following maxims, which 
include all the morality of the ancients and mod- 
erns. 
1 Have noattachment to the world, but in pro- 
portion to the short duration of thy life. 
2. Serve God with all that fervor which thy 
need of him demands. 
3. Labor for the other life that awaits thee ; and 
consider the length of its duration 
4. Strive to escape that fire, from which those 
who are once cast in can never come out. 
5. Ifthou have temerity enough to sin, compute 
beforehand the strength thou wilt require to endure 


the fire of Hell, and the chastisements of the Al- 


mighty. 


I have mingled my tears with the foun- |: 


gress, seek for a place where God cannot sce thee.” 
The same Lockman being asked of whom he 
had learnt virtue? answered, ‘‘ Of those: who had 
none; for I abstained from every thing: that I ob- 
served to be vicious in their conduct.” 


a fo-~ 

Religion and human knowledge should be taught 
in conjunction—should be engrained together on 
the intellect, and accompany each other through 
all the process of scholastic education.. We wish 
to see religion considered as the Alpha and Omega 
—the beginning and end of wisdom ; not as a dark 
and repulsive mystery, placed in opposition to it. 
We wish to see the knowledge of the Deity in edu- 
cation, what the Deity himself is in the Universe— 
the directing and vivifying principle of the whole. 

Elect. Review. 


oe 
A little girl, five years old, had committed a fault 
for which she was punished. Just before family 


prayer, she came and asked her mother if she might 
stay in the room. ‘‘Why do you ask ?” said the 
mother. “As I told a story,” replied the child, ‘I 
was afraid I should not be allowed to hear the Bi- 


a 


tions” is avery common practice in schools. We 
will therefore present them a short table of some of 
the difficult words which we have just used, and 
give the meaning of them in words more easy to be 
understood. - 

Miscellany; a book, containing a collection of 
pieces on different subjects,—Juvenile; suited to 
young readers.—Periodical; published at stateq 
times. [The Miscellany is published once in two 
months; the Missionary Herald once a month- 
the Recorder and the Companion once a week. 
But they are all periodical works, because they 
come at regular stated times.]— Engraving ; a pic. 
ture, printed on paper from a plate on which letters 
or figures are cut. [The plate may be of brags or 
steel, or stone ; & is called an engraving. The print 
which is made by it, is also called sn engraving.}— 
Lithographic ; a print taken from an engraving on 
stone.— T'ypegraphical; any thing in a book which 
was effected by the types. —Captivating ; that which 
is remarkably pleasing, & which fixes the attention, 
— Original; not published before, prepared ex. 
pressly for this book.—Cummunity ; the people. 
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ble read.” 


POETRY. 





SfOo— 
Baxter says, ‘‘ Whatis a cradle made for, but to 
be burnt? And how much better is it that a minis- 
ter should waste himself in lighting men to heaven, 
than in living to the flesh ?” 
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REVIEW. 

The Juvenile Miscellany. This is a small period- 
ical work, published in Boston by Putnam and 
Hunt. It appears once in two months, and each 
number contains an engraving. It is intended, like 
the Youth’s Companion, to be read by children and 
youth, and is calculated for their amusement and 
instruction. The pieces are generally of the light- 
er kind, and the character of the work is not de- 
signed to be so strictly of a religious tendency as 
that of the Companion. They are; however, 
written in a pleasipg, captivating manner, in a 
style adapted to the ages and capacities of the read- 
ers. Many of them are original ; and doubtless no 
small part of them come from the editor of the work, 
who is understood to be Miss Francis of Water- 
town. ‘This lady, itis known to many of our read- 
ers, has long been used to write for the press, and 
her publications have been received with favor by 
the American public. In her various writings she 
has not forgotten the juvenile portion of the com- 
munity, and has contributed much to their gratifi- 
cation and improvement. 
The number before us is the first ofa new series. 
It contains 108 pages ; and has a neat lithographical 
engraving of “ the Cottage Girl,” with her hoop and 
pail and laughing dog. The typographical execu- 
tion is very neat, and the whole book is well wor- 
thy of the attention of our young friends. 
We have copied two pieces this week from the 
number for September, entitled “The Cottage 
Girl,” and “‘ Mary Jones.” By reading these, our 
friends can form some opinion of the Miscellany. 
We subjoin the table of contents for the whole num- 
ber.—The Cottage Girl; Aunt Nancy and her Par- 
rot; Julian Moorfield; God made Heaven and 
Earth; The Puggle; Key to Conundrums; Enig- 
ma; Scripture Hastrations; The Dying Swan; 
Selfishness; Canova; To the Fringed Gentian ; 
Mary Jones; Presence of mind in a Boy; Tom 
Gordon’s Party; Lines to a LittleGirl; The An- 
telope; Enigma; The Little Goodwins; Affection; 
American History; Conundrums; Key to Logo- 

graph. 

—aQe— 

DEFINITIONS. 
_ When we had written the above Review of the 
Juvenile Miscellany, it occurred to us that some of 
our younger readers would find sevéral hard words 
in it, though the older ones would understand the 
whole of it. The younger part then may be glad 


to have some definitions given. Aid we dare say 








6. And when thou feelest a disposition to trans- 


they know what we mean, for “ committing defini- 


.. For the Youth’s Companion, 
THE STORM. 
A storm was coming in the sky 
The clouds hung black and low, 
The large round drops fell heavily 
And the wind began to blow. 


The robin darted to his nest, 
The swallow to the eaves, 

And a moan as of a_ human voice 
Came from the stirring leaves. 


A fair young child stood looking out 
And a tear came to her eye 

From something that was half a fear 
And half a mystery. 


‘*Oh mother! mother!” she exclaim’d 
“‘ Did God make that dark cloud? 
** And did he bidthe wind to blow, 
** And the thunder to be loud ? 
‘** That God who made the grass.so green, 
‘“* And the many flowers array’d— 
** Does that same God send down the storm 
“To make usso afraid?” 
But the sky look’d out with its blue eye, 
And the clouds divided fast ; 
And a hurryirg change of light and shade 
Went beautifully past. 
And the west wind blew on Laura’s cheek, 
And the flowers sent out perfume, 
Arid the leaves she thought were fair before 
Were greener in their bloom. 
And the warm sun shone brilliantly, 
And God bent out his bow 
Upon the pyramids of clouds 
That slept in peace below. 
‘¢ How beautiful!” cried Laura now, 
With the tear still in her eye, 
How beautiful the rainbow lies 
On that soft, rosy sky 
And the pleasant smell,—-and the dear sweet flow- 
And the drops upon the tree— [ers,— 
And the singing birds on every bush— 
Dear mother! come and see. 
And the mother said—my child! my child! 
The God you trusted not 
Hath brought out all these beautiful things 
From the storm you have forgot. 
The birds are glad at its fragrant breath 
And the trees with freshness stir 
And a drop on every leaf is hung 
From the daisy to the fir. 
The colors in the golden clouds, 
And the rainbow’s perfect form, 
- And the glittering leaves—all these, my child 
Come of the thunder storm. 
Learn hence that he will measure well 
The darkness of your lot, 
And when the shadows deepest fall, 


Trust God—arnid fear thou not, Ror. 
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